FAMILIARS   IN   THE   WILD

became very tame. Although perfectly adult when we first
met, it soon learned to come at rny call, and even to my
table at meals. Its habit was to come flying high up in the
air, whistling softly, poise for an instant over my head, and
then drop, 'like a thunderbolt.' But, charming fellow
though he was, I am sorry to say that, unlike the ravens, he
was utterly dishonest. He successively stole, from under
my very nose, my shaving-brush, a teaspoon, a table-knife,
and a napkin; he even tried to steal my hat!

The catholicity of that bird's taste in food was sur-
prising. There was nothing in my own bill of fare that it
would not eat; to scones it was especially partial, but it also
swallowed boiled rice and potatoes with gusto.

As it was apparently quite alone, and I never saw another
of its kind in that neighbourhood, I fondly hoped, as I did
with regard to the ravens, that it would follow me when I
should leave.

But I was deceived in this case, as in the other, although
it, too, showed excitement when it saw the caravan depart.
It followed for about a mile, flying wildly about high above
our heads, and then suddenly turned back.

The drawback about these friendships formed in the
course of a vagabond life is that, when they come to their
inevitable and abrupt end, one cannot give to those who
will be left behind one word of warning or preparation; so
that the departure must, in their eyes, appear in the charac-
ter of a callous and heartless desertion. Indeed, if one looks
coolly at the question, there can be no doubt that it is dis-
tinctly unfair to accustom to a life of ease and comfort
creatures which, in their ordinary existence, have to exert
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